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can destroy but it cannot generate energy; it cannot add
mobility to mass. The architects of the battle of Cambrai were
the men who had faced and solved this problem. They were
the inventors of the tank, the self-propelled and self-protected
field-gun which need not lurk hidden among the trees three
miles behind the lines, itself needing to be protected from the
curious attention of the enemy by four lines of unarmoured
infantry.

The tank, which had been first used at the battle of the
Somme, owed nothing to the new men and the new methods.
The only minister of Cabinet rank who had taken an interest
in it from its chequered beginning was Mr. Winston Churchill,
to whose generous and far-sighted audacity this invention owed
a great debt. Tank development was possibly retarded, rather
than accelerated, by the events which led to the fall of Mr.
Asquith's administration. In the course of 1917, however,
Mr. Winston Churchill returned to public office as Minister of
Munitions and he was able to assist and expedite the manu-
facture of tanks so that the first tank battle in history could be
fought in the last weeks of that year. The tank was the key
which unlocked the door to Germany, because it restored the
power of manoeuvre. It had always been possible for infantry,
supported by artillery, to batter a way into or even across the
enemy's front-line position, but nothing had been left of the
infantry in the process and the reinforcements, even when they
existed, had been tied down within th,e captured trench system
until the artillery could be moved forward to support another
attack. By that time a new set of earthworks, as formidable
almost as the last, would have been built up. A force of tanks
could break the deadlock. It could without previous prepara-
tions overrun and hold a substantial sector of the enemy position
and enable the infantry, fresh and relatively intact, to take the
adjoining positions in flank or in reverse. In this way the fatal
and futile frontal assault could be avoided and the fight could be
taken to the enemy by fresh troops at the time and place chosen
by the allies, instead of at the place dictated by the enemy.

This decisive invention was prematurely disclosed to the
enemy in the closing stages of the Somme battle, but despite
this the tanks at Cambrai achieved a surprise which ought to